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lleports were given showing about 25,000 members 
and twenty -three State chairmen in the Woman's Peace 
Party. Miss Addams was re-elected national chair- 
man. The most important resolution included one 
which earnestly advocates opposition to all military 
training of minors in or out of school, and recommends 
that the effort to defeat this take the place of securing 
modern, scientific, physical education and outdoor life; 
one that urges cooperation with the American Neutral 
Conference Committee to secure public support of any 
effort our Government might make toward a just and 
lasting peace, and one that endorses the platform of the 
World Court League and urges members to make the 
public familiar with it. 

The whole Conference showed that, despite the growth 
of militarism and the amazing apathy of the American 
people to the sufferings of Europe as measured by their 
relatively small gifts for relief, there is a staunch, cour- 
ageous body of women here who face the situation with 
a statesman's vision and realize the nature of America's 



great opportunity. These have united with the repre- 
sentatives of twenty other nations, belligerent and neu- 
tral, in an International Committee of Women for Per- 
manent Peace, of which Miss Addams is international 
chairman, which will convene thirty-five delegates from 
each of these ccrantries at the time and place of the war 
settlement. There they will confer on measures to help 
bridge the gulf that war has created and to promote per- 
manent peace. 

Under the auspices of the American delegation, a 
memorable Conference for Oppressed and Dependent 
Nationalities immediately followed the close of the 
woman's meetings. Fourteen nationalities were repre- 
sented, ranging from Albania, the most ancient, with a 
population of 1,600,000, to Ukrainia,with its 22,000,000 
inhabitants. Practically all were united in earnest de- 
mand for complete local autonomy, but not for inde- 
pendence; federation with other equally autonomous 
States seemed to them to be the only assurance of per- 
manent peace. 



BRIEF PEACE NOTES 



A presumably impartial journalist, Mr. David Law- 
rence, of the New York Evening Post, has recently 
visited Mexico in company with Sr. Alberto Pani, of the 
Mexican Commission, and has returned with certain 
close-range impressions of the condition of the part of 
the country now definitely under Constitutionalist rale. 
He is characterized by his paper as one who speaks Span- 
ish fluently, knows the Mexican people, has many friends 
among them, is personally acquainted with Carranza and 
his staff, and has intimate knowledge of events in the 
Diaz and Madero administrations which led np to the 
Carranza regime. On the subject of the security of the 
present government he quotes various sufferers from its 
rule who, despite their grievances, hold a decidedly op- 
timistic attitude. Among these are the resident news- 
paper correspondents, several "Cientificos," foreign con- 
suls, American business men, and others who are not 
directly involved in the Carranzista reconstruction work. 
These give their assurance that conditions are rapidly 
improving all over the country, and that the present gov- 
ernment gives ample evidence of security, barring out- 
side interference. Military forces are more closely allied 
with Carranza than ever before. There is no indication 
of any political disturbance intervening before 1920, 
when Carranza's first term as President will expire. The 
foremost aspirants then, it seems, will undoubtedly be 
Generals Gonzales and Obregon, who now form, wdth 
Carranza, the triumvirate of government. Each of these 
"will set out to make a record under Carranza." As the 
Mexican constitution does not permit a second term, this 
is the natural and logical thing to expect. Meanwhile, 
Carranza's election in February is regarded as hardly 
more than a formality, so certain is it to take place 
without opposition. Various interior circumstances are 
shown highly hopeful. Paper money has been entirely 
supplanted by gold and silver. Banks are stable, labor 
is being cared for intelligently, educational institutions 
are installed wherever and whenever finances will per- 
mit. Graft is being rooted out with determination and 



considerable skill. The leaders respect and follow Car- 
ranza and — such is still the feudal state, of the Eepublic 
in many ways — the people follow the leaders. The dif- 
ference between the Madero and the present administra- 
tions is stated as "the difference between an idealist with- 
out administrative ability and a practical man with rad- 
ical principles, a politician of experience and a capable 
executive." But the "circulo vicioso," says this writer, 
still continues. Money and arms are needed to establish 
a firm government and to put down the rebels. And 
these our government has said it will not supply until a 
firm government has been established and the rebels put 
down. We have said we want the Mexicans to trust us 
and regard us as their friends. They declare that they 
are willing to do so when we have terminated the vicious 
circle. Villa declares Carranza supine in permitting the 
gringo still to occupy Mexican soil, and thereby wins to 
himself soldiers and support. We declare that only when 
Villa is crushed will the gringo go. That is another 
vicious circle. "That's why," says Mr. Lawrence, "Mex- 
ico can't understand the United States." 

. . . The recent statement of Viscount Edward Grey, 
that "a long and bitter struggle still confronts the Euro- 
pean Powers," runs counter to various hopes raised for 
an early end of the war. His position is that nothing 
but an Allied victory can justify thoughts of peace. In 
defense of Great Britain's acts prejudicial to neutral in- 
terests, his statement continues : "It is, I know, difficult 
for those who have no immediate contact with the war to 
realize with what painful anxiety men and women in 
this country must regard even the smallest acts which 
tend to increase, if only by a hair's breadth, the danger 
in which their relatives and friends daily stand, or to 
prolong, if only by a minute, the period during which 
they are to be exposed to such perils. Whatever incon- 
venience may be caused to neutral nations by the exer- 
cise of belligerent rights, it is not to be compared for an 
instant to the suffering and loss occasioned to mankind 
by the prolongation of the war, even for a week." 
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. . . Concluding a speech at a meeting of the May- 
flower Club in London recently, Viscount Bryce, stress- 
ing the importance of the cooperation of neutral nations 
in securing a durable peace after the war, said: "Here 
in Great Britain we cannot take practical steps till this 
war has been — as it certainly will be — fought through to 
a decisive victory. But meantime we may begin to con- 
sider what those practical steps should be, and we can 
assure our friends in America of our sympathy with 
their scheme [referring to the requirement that every 
international dispute shall be submitted to arbitration or 
conciliation before any resort to arms] and our willing- 
ness to cooperate in a work to which our common ideals 
turn. Let us consecrate our friendship in an effort to 
secure for mankind the blessing of an enduring peace." 

. . . Paying tribute to the friendliness and community 
of interests between Canada and the United States, 
Premier Borden, of Canada, in an address before the 
Lawyers' Club of New York, expatiated upon the new 
Dominion which is to be built up by those who return 
from the front and by those who have contributed equal 
sacrifices at home. Speaking of the lessons of the war, 
he said: "The nations have been brought so closely to- 
gether that there is a certain community of national life 
throughout the world. As the establishment and enforce- 
ment of laws within an organized civilized community 
depend in the final analysis upon the will of the people 
and upon public opinion within that community, so the 
enforcement of public rights through organization of the 
nations prepared in advance must also depend upon the 
public opinion of the world." 

. . . Further testimony to the earnestness of Canada 
for peace is afforded in the address of James A. Mac- 
donald, editor of the Toronto Globe, delivered as first of 
a series of lectures on "American Citizenship," under 
the new Weil Foundation, at the University of North 
Carolina. He concluded with these words: "I would 
have you men of the university, and all who may hear 
these lectures or who may read them on the printed page, 
believe this one thing, and believe it supremely, that in 
the long run and in the ultimate end dominion among 
the nations and the victory of the world shall not be with 
the sword or with the 18-inch gun, but with the spiritual 
powers of the free peoples, who for themselves and for 
their neighbors are loyal to the world idea. Ideas are 
immortal, not brute forces and not armed legions. When 
the last hundred thousand shall have fired its last shot, 
then shall world ideas gather up the shattered fragments 
of the world's civilization and piece together the violated 
enactments of world law, so that out of the wreck and 
ruin it seems now there may come a new world of free 
nations in which every free people shall have the right 
to govern themselves." 

. . . The London Nation, advocate of a moderate peace, 
urges a peace offer by this country to be addressed to 
Europe in the following words : "The war has not been 
concluded. Your ideas do not appear quite incompatible, 
for you all seem to want peace and wish to base it on 
justice and a scheme of common organization and coun- 
sel. Can I help clarify them? Can I take you a step 
beyond? Your representatives assert that they did not 
want the war, and that they have a common notion of 
how they wish to live together after the war. Can I help 



find out for you whether the security you all seek has 
been advanced by your various definitions of it?" Of 
the reply to such an appeal, so far as England is con- 
cerned, The Nation adds : "We could not resent such an 
attitude, and if, as we believe, peace should be moderate 
as regards the future organization of States, we should 
have one substantial reason for welcoming it; for it is 
clear that force alone cannot determine such a change in 
State relationship. It must be the issue of good-will." 

... A Conference of Oppressed or Dependent Nation- 
alities was held in Washington, December 10 and 11, 
under the auspices of the American Delegation to the 
Congress After the War of the International Committee 
of Women for Permanent Peace. The purpose of the 
Conference was to present the rights and grievances of 
these nations before the American public, with the aim 
of arousing public opinion in order that their problems 
may receive intelligent treatment when America takes its 
share in the reconstruction of international relations 
along peace lines. The peoples represented were the 
Albanians, Armenians, Belgians, Bohemians, Croations, 
Finns, Irish, Letts, Lithuanians, Montenegrins, Poles, 
Eussian and Eoumanian Jews, Euthenians, Serbians, 
Slovaks, Syrians, Ukrainians. The speakers were Amer- 
ican citizens or residents who are by birth or extraction 
in sympathy with these peoples. 

. . . The National Special Aid Society,, on November 
27, opened a "Museum of War and Peace" in New York 
City. The exhibits here displayed are intended to por- 
tray pictorially and symbolically the true effects of war 
and of peace upon mankind, that he who runs may read 
the lesson in such wars as the present, and that the aver- 
age person's conception of the actual benefits of a perma- 
nent peace may be clarified. 



AMONG THE PEACE ORGANIZATIONS 

American Peace Society. 
New England Department. 

Director Tryon began at Dartmouth College, on De- 
cember 8, his sixth lecture trip to New Hampshire. 
There he gave "The Parliament of Man," under the aus- 
pices of the International Polity Club. His itinerary 
took him to West Lebanon, Lebanon, and Enfield, which 
are near by. In these places the pupils of the high 
schools were encouraged by the principals to attend his 
lectures. He has lately addressed high school pupils at 
Lancaster, at Concord, N. H., and at Lynn, Mass. At 
Proctor Academy, a lecture was given in the chapel, 
under the auspices of the local branch of the American 
School Peace League. 

Dr. Tryon gave his lecture, "The Parliament of Man," 
at Derry, December 13, and at New Bedford, December 
15; at the latter place under the auspices of the New 
Bedford Peace Society. On December 16 he went to 
Portland to work with the Maine Peace Society. The 
New England office is arranging for him an extended 
lecture tour among the colleges, schools, and churches of 
Maine lor January, most of his talks, as usual, to be 
illustrated with stereopticon. 

In New Hampshire local committees were appointed at 
Colebrook and Lancaster, with the view to the develop- 



